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this time Lord Wolseley had drawn attention to isss.
a very serious aspect of the case which successive
Governments had overlooked. In the event of
war between England and France, would it be
possible to defend the tunnel? This was a question
for the Cabinet-, who are and must be the one
responsible Council of National Defence. The
Prime Minister was in favour of the tunnel. Lord
Granville and Lord Derby were committed to it.
Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, had quarrelled
with Sir Edward Watkin, and was regarded as
unfavourable ; while Mr. Bright, who considered
the objections as worthy of Bedlam, had left the
Cabinet. Some eminent Frenchmen, such as
Michel Chevalier and Leon Say, were enthusiastic
supporters. But then no one had ever suggested
that England would invade France. Mr. Gladstone
always declined to believe that anybody, except
Lord Beaconsfield, would do wrong, until he had
actually done it, and on this occasion he held the
Government to be bound by previous assent
Parliament, however, was free, and a Joint Com-
mittee of both Houses was appointed in the month
of April to report upon the question. The Com-
mittee was not a very strong one, and it was
divided, six to four. Lord Lansdowne, the Chair-
man, recommended that the tunnel should be made.
But he was out-voted, and in deference to the
majority the Bill was withdrawn. Public opinion,
without distinction of party, was affected by the
military evidence which the Committee took.
The Duke of Cambridge agreed, for once, with
Lord Wolseley, and even men with as strong a
love of peace as John Bright himself dreaded an
infinite possibility of panic, which might lead to
bloated armaments or even to conscription. The
commercial results of the tunnel might be highly
advantageous, though the French Government had